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CHAPTER XXX 


PHRYGIA AND THE PEOPLES 
OF ANATOLIA IN THE 
IRON AGE 


T uz Hittite Empire collapsed in ruins in about 1200 B.c., at the 
hands of the invaders, among whom their traditional enemies on 
the eastern frontier, the Kaska peoples, were surely numbered, 
and a horde or series of hordes flooded over the land; excavation 
has revealed a level of destruction by fire in the east, at the 
Hittite capital of Boğazköy, at Alaca and at Aligar.! Written 
records of the Hittites, hitherto our most important source of 
historical information concerning Anatolia, cease abruptly with the 
reign of Shuppiluliumash II. At Aligar there was a brief occupa- 
tion by a people who, it is thought, may have been the Luwians 
and who may have played an important part in the destruction. 
When the curtain rises again, central Anatolia is ruled (or at least, 
occupied) by an invading people, a horse-rearing military aristo- 
cracy called the Phrygians (as they were known in the West to the 
Greeks through Homer), or the Mushki and Tabal (as they were 
known to the Assyrians in the East). According to the traditions 
preserved among the Macedonians, says Herodotus (111. 73), the 
Phrygians crossed the straits into Anatolia from Macedonia and 
Thrace, where they had until then been known as Bryges or 
Briges. The Greeks in general believed that this event took place 
before the Trojan War, enshrining it in legend; though Xanthus, 
a Lydian historian, held it took place after that event, in a joint 
invasion with the Mysians.* According to one such Greek tradi- 
tion, the royal house of Priam was connected with Phrygia by 
marriage, since Hecuba was daughter of the River Sangarius.? 
Another tale (iad, 1. 184 ff.) tells how Priam, king of Troy, 
fought as an ally of the Phrygian leaders Otreus and Mygdon 
when they battled against the Amazones on the River Sangarius. 


* An original version of this chapter was published as fascicle 56 in 1967; the 
present chapter includes revisions made in 1973. 

1 Boğazköy (Büyükkale) : $111, 7, 27, 67 ff.; Alişar, §111, 24, esp. 289 (destruction 
in Level 5 M); Alaca, §111, 18, 179. 

2 Xanthus: F. Jacoby, Frag. Hist. Graec. 765 v14. 

9 Schol. on Homer, J/. xvi. 718. 
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Some scholars see in this battlethat which Tudkhaliash IV fought 
against twenty-two states in the ‘Land of the city of Assuwa’.} 
This assumes that the Amazons were the Hittites? (which is 
nothing but a guess) and, what is perhaps more likely, that 
Assuwa is ‘Asia’, i.e. north-west Asia Minor? In fact, if the 
memory of the Amazons refers at all to a historical people, they 
are more likely to have been one of the peripheral peoples of the 
Hittite Empire nearer to the Greeks: Luwians or other races of 
Arzawa, e.g. Mira, Kuwaliya, Kaballa, who acted as buffer states 
between Hittites and Greeks; perhaps they were the armed 
priestesses of some goddess of war such as Ma of Comana. It 
would be a mistake to base much in any direction on these legen- 
dary Greek traditions (though they may well contain a germ of 
fact), unless and until they are confirmed by some new discovery. 
However, recent excavation in Troy VII 4 has revealed the intro- 
duction, after a destruction of the city by Drei of a new population 
using a coarse ware apparently of central European origin, and 
this may reasonably be held to mark the passage of the Phrygians 
and Mysians. At Gordion, hand-made black pottery suddenly 
appears at a corresponding level, then disappears as if its makers 
had been absorbed.? [n fact, the area in which the Mygdones, 
the tribe of the eponymous Phrygian hero Mygdon, traditionally 
lived was round Lake Ascania, by Nicea, close by the last curve 
of the River Sangarius: and this may very well mark the earliest 
Phrygian area of settlement, while the Mysians occupied the 
Troad and Propontis. Within a short time, presumably during 
the twelfth century B.c., the Phrygians flowed over most of the 
western Anatolian plateau, isolating the Luwians of the western 
plateau (who had withstood them, to form the kingdoms of Lydia 
and Lycia), perhaps driving others before them to safety beyond 
the Taurus and absorbing the rest. At Beycesultan® the city was 
destroyed about 1000 s.c. It has recently been suggested that the 
newcomers were at least partly nomadic in their way of life; and 
this may account for the interruption in the life of the central 
plateau which seems now to occur over a long period of at least a 
century or more.’ 

1 But for a much earlier dating of this episode see C.4.H. 112, pt. 1, pp. 677 f. 

2 See article ‘Amazones’ in P.W.1 (1894). It is noteworthy that, as Akurgal points 
out (Spathethitische Bildkunst, Ankara, 1949, p. 14 and n. 107), on the frieze of the 
Hellenistic Temple of Hecate at Lagina, Amazons are represented wearing helmets 
of the type worn by Hittite soldiers at Carchemish. 

3 $1, 3, ch. 1, “Asia, Isj.j, Assuwa'. 4 Sın,g. 

5 M. J. Mellink, review of Sum, 9 in Bi. e 5/6 (1960), 251. 

$ Sut, 20, 94. G, 5, 64; $1, 9, 52; Siri, 16. 
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I. GEOGRAPHY 


In Greek times, the Phrygians’ most north-westerly settlement, 
according to Xenophon,! was Keramon Agora, where a branch of 
the Royal Road left Lydia to strike northwards. The southern 
limit of the Phrygians’ conquests is obscure, but it is worth 
noting that another Lake Ascania is found in Pisidia near Sagalas- 
sus, north of which was located the tomb of Mygdon, on the 
road running south towards Lycia; while the inland area beside 
the River Cayster, through which ran south-west the road to 
Iconium and Barata, was later called the Phrygian Paroreia. 

But the area which was especially sacred to-them, where we 
find their principal religious monuments, is the hilly area, still 
well forested today (in Hellenistic times called Phrygia Epictetus 
or Little Phrygia), rising to four thousand feet above sea level, 
between modern Eskişehir and Afyon Karahisar, where rise 
several rivers sacred in myth and religion, such as Parthenius, 
Tembris, Sangarius, Rhyndacus,? and which includes the sacred 
city of Pessinus and that today called after its most notable in- 
scribed monument ‘Midas City’ (evidently called in antiquity 
Metropolis, the ‘City of the Mother’, because dedicated to the 
mother goddess, Cybele). On the east adjoined the areas of the 
Sangarius and the ancient (western) capital Gordion, around 
which are still to be seen as many as eighty great tumuli, once 
containing the rich burials of the Phrygian nobility and associated 
with the names of famous Phrygian kings, Gordius and Midas. 
Another important area of Phrygian settlement lay still further 
east around Ancyra (mod. Ankara), where typical Phrygian 
burial tumuli and temples and other remains of the eighth to 
sixth centuries have been found,‘ linking the westerly settlements 
with other Phrygian centres further east beyond the Halys, at 
Pteria (by some identified with Boğazköy, the former Hittite 
capital), Pazarlı,® Alisar,” Alaca® and Kültepe.? In fact, pottery 
associated with Phrygians is found at a number of points all over 
the plateau.!° 


1 Anab. ı, ii, I1. 

2 611, 4; G, 7. 

3 Gm, 13, 14; S1v, 45 14. The identification of Metropolis with Midas City is 
not accepted by all scholars. See Plate 157(2). 


4 Sım, r. 5 Sım, 3, 7; 6, 52; 7, 78, 120; 8, 6. 
$ but, 19. ? Sii, 24. 
8 iri, 3; 18. 9 Sn, 25. 


10 Find-spots of Phrygian pottery marked on G, t, Map 6; Si, 6, pl. 4; 
§1y, 8. 
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II. THE NEWCOMERS AND THE 
CLASH WITH ASSYRIA 


Assyrian sources name as the occupants of this area, in particular 
that east of the Halys, in the Iron Age from the twelfth century 
B.C., not Phrygians but Mushki.! The Assyrians sometimes speak 
of the Mushki and Tabal as if linked with Kashku, i.e. the Kaska 
peoples, formerly the great enemies of the Hittite kings on the 
latter's east and north-east frontiers, and this alone suggests that 
the Mushki may have been allied with them in some way, 
joining them in finally overthrowing the Hittite Empire. It is 
possible, too, that the mention in the latest records of the Hittite 
Empire of an unfriendly prince named Mita of Pakhuwa? (a city 
tentatively located west of the upper Euphrates, probably near 
Divrigi), may point to a Phrygo-Mushkian thrust already then 
developing on that easterly frontier under an early bearer of an 
afterwards famous royal Phrygian name. It is tempting, in any 
event, to connect the Mushki on the one hand with the Georgian 
tribe of Mes'chi (known from about the fifth century a.p. around 
Lake Cildir beside the present Russo- Turkish frontier), and on 
the other, perhaps more plausibly, with the tribes recorded by 
the Greeks as Moschi and Tibarani, who dwelt beside the iron- 
working Chalybes, near the Black Sea coast around Cerasus, 
between Themiscyra, the reputed home of the Amazones, and 
the ‘Moschian Mountains’. These Moschians and Tibaranians 
were still brigaded together in Xerxes' army. We assume that 
these tribes swarmed southwards from the direction of the eastern 
Pontus over the central plateau into the Halys bend, joining 
hands with the Phrygians advancing from the north-west. From 
the Assyrian royal annals? we learn that about 1160 B.c. a great 
army of Mushki swept on southwards through the Taurus 
Mountains and settled in the provinces of Alzi and Purukuzzi, 
*where no man had vanquished them in battle', but acknowledged 
Assyrian overlordship by paying tribute. Fifty years later, the 
Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser I (1 115-1077) accused the Mushki 
of having wantonly invaded the:province of Katmukhi* with an 
army of twenty thousand men, i.e. implying that they were 
moving south-east threateningly. He may of course have been, 
and probably was, simply picking on their action of fifty years 


1 §11, 3, vol. 1, §§220, 221. ? $1, 45 5. 

3 11, 3, vol. 1, $221. 

4 The identification of Katmukhi and Kummukh (Commagene), formerly pro- 
posed by some, is impossible. 
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before as a casus belli to justify an attack on them. In any event he 
attacked, and defeated them in a pitched battle, annexed Alzi- 
Purukuzzi as a province and carried off six thousand Mushki as 
captives to a district! probably in north-east Syria, where in 
Strabo’s time they were still known as ‘the Mygdones around 
Nisibis'.? Strabo’s allusion, if it is to be trusted, is particularly 
interesting as implying that the original deep south-eastern thrust 
included also western Phrygian elements (Mygdones). 

As the number of captive Mushki claimed is about one third 
the number of those who were said to have invaded the area, it 
may be accepted as possible. We are, however, told that the 
Mushkian army was led by five kings, implying that their horde 
consisted of at least five tribes; and it is likely that the ultimate 
Phrygian Empire as a whole was a federation or coalition of 
several tribes or elements. In this confederation the Phrygians 
seem to have represented the western element, with their capital 
at Gordion; the eastern was formed by Mushki with their capital 
at Mazaca (later Caesarea Mazaca, modern Kayseri), ‘said to be 
derived from Mosoch, the ancestor of the Cappadocians’, (Euse- 
bius)? and Tabal. Tabal formed a neo-Hittite state, called by 
the Assyrians Bit-Burutash, lying east of Niğde and Kayseri. 
Mushki and Tabal correspond with the names of Meshech and 
Tubal, two of the sons of Japheth, symbolizing Anatolian origins 
to Biblical writers (Gen. x. 2; Ezek. xxvii. 13, and xxxii; Ps. cxx. 
5). This Anatolian figure of myth, Japheth, is most probably the 
same as that preserved in Greek legend as lapetus, one of the 
Titans. 

The eastern group of Mushki in the Euphrates valley seems to 
have been under partly Hurrian leadership, as the Katmukhian 
king's name, Kili-Teshub, son of Kali-Teshub, shows (he is also 
called Irrupi, Hurrian for ‘my lord");* but possibly they were 
also partly Indo-Iranian, for kings of Katmukhi, presumably de- 
scended from the invaders of 1160 B.c., bear such names as Kun- 
dashpi or Kushtashpi still in the ninth and eighth centuries B.c.5 
(Or are we to interpret this ethnic element as a pre-existent Iranian 
native element, perhaps deriving from Mitanni, which survived 
the Mushki pressure?) Certainly in Hellenistic times the king- 
dom of Commagene represented a deeply conservative western 


1 §11, 3, vol. 1, $221; see below, pp. 457 f. 
2 Strabo, xi. 14. 527; xvi. I. 23. 

3 Hist. Eccles. xx. 12; $1, 7, 303. 

4 G, 4, 91, 178. 

"An, 3, vol. 1, §§610, 769, 772, 797, 801, 
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outpost of Iranian religion, albeit in a mixed form,! under a dia- 
dochic dynasty claiming Achaemenid origins, but possibly with 
much older roots. 

Though at this point the chronological limit of the present 
volume of this History has been reached, it is convenient to con- 
tinue summarily the history of the Phrygian Empire to its end. 

Between the twelfth and ninth centuries B.c. the empire of the 
Phrygians, Mushki and Tabal spread southwards over the whole 
of the vast Anatolian plateau. Tabal seems to represent the older 
Luwian elements that survived the Hittite collapse north of the 
Taurus, and to have been the new name particularly adapted for 
the area formerly called ‘Lower Land’ by the Hittites. This is the 
later Lycaonia and Cappadocia, the area south of the Halys river 
as far as the barrier of the Taurus. Here the Tabalians were con- 
fronted and held back by the kingdom of Que or Khilakku 
(Cilicia) in the eighth century B.c.,% while further east a coalition 
of small Hittite principalities was formed called ' Land of Khatti', 
centred around the old Hittite fortress of Carchemish on the 
Euphrates. Til-garimmu (Hebrew, Togarmah; modern Gürün, 
classical Gauraina) marked the eastern frontier of Tabal.? The 
south-eastern limit of Tabal seems, however, to have been at 
some time in part pushed by some tribes even beyond the Taurus, 
for in the time of the proconsulate of Cicero (51 B.c.) the minor 
passes of the Taurus were held by fiercely independent brigand 
tribes called Eleutherokilikes (‘Free Cilicians’), with a capital 
at Pindenissus, controlling some of the Taurus passes, while their 
allies the Tibarani (i.e. Tabalians) held the Amanus route. Cicero 
soon disposed of their pretensions.? Yet it is astonishing how long 
such groups preserved their identity, for in the seventh century 
A.D., the Mardaites, or Jarajima, apparently preserving the name 
of Gurgum (a north Syrian mountain principality of the ninth 
century B.C. located at Maras in the Amanus Range‘), were still 
renownedas fighters in early Muslim times. The Mushki remained 
in contact with Assyria, being invaded by Tukulti-Ninurta II 
and acknowledging the authority of Ashurnasirpal II by sending 
him gifts of copper vessels, cattle and wine in about 883 B.c.® 
But the latter’s son and successor, Shalmaneser III, took a more 


1 For Nimrud Dag, see K. Humann and O. Puchstein: Reise in Kleinasien und 
Nord-syrien (Berlin, 1890). 

2 Sı1, 3, vol. 2, $349. 3 Ibid. 290, 349. 

* Cicero: Ad Fam. xv, 4. 

5 H. J. Lammens, La Syrie (1921), pp. 81 f. See now U. B. Alkım in Anadolu 
Arastırmaları, 1965. 6 bn, 3, vol. 1, $442. 
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active line, sending an army in his twenty-second year (836 B.c.) 
as faras Mount Tunni, ‘the copper mountain’, perhaps the site of 
Tunna located near Bulgar Maden! and Mount Muli, ‘the marble 
mountain’, Whereas Mushki was previously described as being 
under five kings, he records now that Tabal was made up of 
twenty-four ‘kingdoms’, which submitted to him, sending him 
tribute in his twenty-second and twenty-third years;? the sur- 
render of the cities of Perria (perhaps modern Peri near the 
Euphrates) and Shitiuarria and twenty-two others is mentioned. 
After that we hear nothing of the history of inner Anatolia for 
fifty years. 

The Tabalian princes, however, owed only reluctant allegiance 
to the Assyrians, preferring the protection of the kings of Urartu, 
and willingly forming part of the latter’s sphere of influence. In 
fact we find in the eighth century pc, Urartian influence steadily 
encroaching upon Eastern Anatolia. The Urartian king Menuas 
(c. 810-78 5) claims to have conquered the principality of Malatya 
as far as the modern Murad-Cay, and to have made its ruler Sule- 
hawali or Sulumel® his vassal. At the same time he also attacked 
Khilaruada, ‘king of Khate'. Menuas’s successor, Argishtis I, 
claims in his third year c. 775 B.c. the conquest of a descendant of 
Tuate, king of Malatya, possibly the same as King Tuwatis 
mentioned in Hittite hieroglyphs, whose authority extended as 
far west as Topada near Nevsehir.* Sarduris III of Urartu c. 750 
claimed as his vassals Kummukh (Commagene) and Tabal, and 
attacked Khilaruada, son of Sakhu king of Malatya, capturing his 
capital, Sasi, and annexing nine of his fortresses along the line 
of the Upper Euphrates. Their names are given as: Khazani, 
Ugarakhi, Tumeiski, Asini, Maninu, Arusi, Qulbitarri, Tase, 
Queraitase, Meluiani.5 As a proof of this expansion of Urartian 
influence into Syria south of the Taurus we see in the sculptured 
doorways of palaces at both Zincirli and Sakcagözü figures of 
lions and reliefs which suddenly appear in a purely Urartian style. 
Further north, recent discoveries indicate that an Urartian princi- 
pality, probably Dayaeni, extended its control into the Anatolian 
plateau westwards in the eighth and seventh centuries as far as 
Altintepe, between Erzincan and Erzurum.® 


1 See below, p. 424, n. 6. 2 §11, 3, vol. 1, §§579, 580. 

3 $n, 4, no. 25 (Palu Inscription); §11, 1, 153. 

4 Bn, 4, no. 803 (Van Annals); $11, 2, 161 ff.; Bett, 24, xxix and 114. An earlier 
Tuate, spelt Tuatti, is mentioned as king of Tabal by Shalmaneser III; cf. J. Læssøe, 
drag 21 (1959), 155. 5 $11, 4, nos. 102, 104 (Izolu Inscription); §u, 1, 176. 

$ G, 4, passim; Suit, 26. 
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When, about 770 B.c., we look into the history of Carchemish, 
the key position at the crossing of the Euphrates, we find that a 
new dynasty is installed under one Ararasas prince of Carchemish, 
and from his own inscriptions it is clear that he was a usurper 
who claimed some authority over Mushkians and even Lydians 
(of the latter this is the first contemporary mention). It is a fair 
inference that he was established with Urartian help, to subdue 
the Tabalian league. Kamanas (c. 750), the son of Araras, is 
explicitly stated to be the vassal of Sasturas, apparently to be 
identified with Sarduris of Urartu in an inscription found at 
Cekke between Aleppo and Carchemish.? An uneasy balance of 
power on the Anatolian plateau lasted until the accession in 745 
B.c. of Tiglath-pileser III of Assyria, who in his conflict with 
Urartu found himself steadily drawn forward into Anatolia. After 
inflicting a severe defeat on Urartu and accepting the consequent 
submission of Pisiris of Carchemish in 738 B.c. Tiglath-pileser III 
found his advance into Asia Minor barred by an alliance of four 
Tabalian kings, Ushkhitti of Tunna, Urpalla of Tukhana, Urim- 
me of Khupishna, and lastly Tukhamme of Ishtunda, with their 
allies Urikki of Que, Sulumel of Meld and Dad-ilu of Kaska.3 
The domains of these four major rulers evidently consisted of the 
valleys descending to the north from the principal passes of the 
Taurus, which they controlled. Urpalla’s Tukhana is Tyana; his 
portrait, showing him worshipping his god Tarkhundas, with his 
inscriptions in Hittite hieroglyphic script, survives carved on the 
rock at Ivriz; other texts mentioning him are found at Bor, at 
Bulgar Maden in the Taurus, and on a stone found at Andaval 
near Nigde.* His was the central position, controlling the road 
through the Cilician Gates. Tunna is identified with Zeyve-hüyük 
near Bulgar Maden® but Khupishna is most probably Cabissus in 
the Saros valley (not, as often proposed, Cybistra), while Ishtunda 
or Ishtuanda is apparently just the Assyrians’ spelling of the name 
of Azitawatas. This city, named after its founder Azatiwatas, 
Tukhamme’s predecessor of the ninth century B.c., has been dis- 
covered and excavated at Karatepe, in the Ceyhan (Pyramus) 
valley.® 

Ail four kings, Ushkhitti, Urpalla, Urimme and Tukhamme, 
acknowledged allegiance to Wassurme (= Wasu-Sarma) ‘great 


1 bm, 15c, 262 ff. 

2 Gun, r5, Part i, 262 f.; $1, 8; Bet, 6; A, 5, 105. 3 8, 5, vol. 1, §772. 

4 Andaval, Bulgar Maden, Bor, $vı1, 24,xxi, xxii, xxiii. 5 By H. Bossert, $vi1, 7. 

6 See above, pp. 364 ff. The identification of the city of Azitawatas with Ishtunda 
was first made by Landsberger and Bossert, But, 11, part 2, 30. 
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king’ of Tabal, the son of Tuatis mentioned above, who, while 
remaining in the background, is discernible as the Assyrians’ real 
opponent, and who is mentioned in hieroglyphic Hittite inscrip- 
tions at Topada, Ciftlik and Suvasa, south of the Halys, at Kay- 
seri (Sultan Han) and Kululu near Kültepe, probably Was- 
surme’s capital, the name of which is given as Bit-Burutash or 
-Burutish.! In about 730 s.c. Tiglath-pileser deposed the hostile 
Wassurme, replacing him as king of Tabal by one Khulli, “son 
of nobody’, who provided in return a vast tribute of ten talents 
of gold and one thousand of silver.? Khulli, however, after reign- 
ing some years, likewise defected from the Assyrian side. On 
the death of Tiglath-pileser III, there was a shift once more in 
the balance of power on the unstable Anatolian frontier. Trouble 
was caused by a princeling of Tabal named Kiakki of Shinukhti, 
who seems to have alienated Khulli from his loyalties to Assyria. 
He was joined by Pisiris, king of Carchemish, and a new figure, 
Mita of Mushki, otherwise Midas the Phrygian of Greek legend, 
all three making a formidable coalition. Two years later (718), 
Sargon's army marched against the city of Kiakki, which was 
given to Matti of Tunna.4 Mita advanced into Que (Cilicia) and 
seized three of its towns: but in 717 Sargon II's army marched 
against Carchemish and deposed Pisiris, carrying him off as a 
prisoner, and making Carchemish an Assyrian province. Khullu 
was deposed as king of Bit-Burutash and replaced by his son 
named Ambaris (or Amris or Ambaridi—the name is variously 
written) who stood in high favour with Sargon at Nineveh. 
Ambaris was given an Assyrian royal princess named Akhat- 
abisha to wife, with Khilakku (a part of Tabal immediately north 
of the Taurus) for dowry. 

But a dramatic turn of fortune’s wheel now took place. In 714, 
the Cimmerians, the Biblical Gomer, from beyond the Caucasus, 
a horde of fierce barbarians from south Russia, suddenly bore 
down on the confines of Urartu, driven out, according to Greek 
tradition,® by the Scythian tribes down the central passes of the 
Caucasus, the ancient military road. Rusas of Urartu met them at 
Uesi (probably Bas-Kale), was decisively defeated, and committed 
suicide, while in 714 Sargon marched through the now defence- 


1 Set, 24, xx-xxiii; for Bit-Burutash see $11, 3, vol. 2, §§24, 25, 92, 118. For 
excavations at Kululu, see T. Özgüç, Kültepe and its vicinity in the Iron Age 
(Ankara, 1971). 2 Gr, 3, vol. 1, $802. 

3 G, 6. 4 &rr, 3, vol. 2, 6924, 25, 55, 118, 137. 

5 Herodotus, iv. 9; for a discussion of Cimmerian remains in Anatolia see G, 2, 
53 Æ. 
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less country and sacked Musasir.! In 713 it was Ambaris’ turn; 
he, too, was accused of playing Assyria false and, in order to 
strengthen himself, of having sought alliance with Rusas of 
Urartu (now dead) on the east and Mita of Mushki on the west, 
and ‘conspiring to seize Assyrian territory’. Ambaris and his 
family and court were carried off to Assyria as prisoners and the 
Assyrian frontier was advanced once more to make Tabal an 
Assyrian province; the fortresses of Usi, Usian and Uargin were 
set up on the Mushkian frontier,? and Ellibir and Shindarara 
(Shalmaneser’s Shitiuarria?) and ten other fortresses were seized 
from Meliddu. Midas made an offer of treaty with which Sargon 
played and temporized.? Tabal was made intoa province; Khilakku 
and Que, respectively north and south of the Taurus, into 
another, 

From Urartu, the Cimmerians appear to have turned west- 
wards against the Urartians’ allies, the Phrygians, whose ruler 
Midas, like Rusas, is also said to have committed suicide. The 
great tumulus at Gordion, excavated by the Americans in 1957,4 
produced a burial rich in gifts, surrounding the body of a small 
elderly man of over sixty years of age. None of the gifts included 
gold which, it has been ingeniously suggested, had all been 
surrendered to the invaders. At the same period the Phrygian 
city appears to have been violently burnt, though it revived. The 
Cimmerians are reputed to have ravaged lonia, probably attacking 
Smyrna and Miletus and other cities such as Sinope (Herodotus 
Iv. 12) and Antandrus, but the chief effect of their invasion which 
terrorized Asia Minor for eighty years was to destroy the Phry- 
gian Empire, the heart of which they appear to have occupied. In 
679 B.c., under their king Teushpa, they were defeated by Esar- 
haddon and thrown back from the Taurus after a pitched battle 
at Khupishna.® 


III. PHRYGIAN ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The earlier history of the Phrygian state is lost in darkness, but 
it is evident that, in spite of great interruptions, it eventually 
gathered up and preserved much of the arts and culture of the 


1 811,6. 

? P. Meriggi, "Una prima attestazione epicorica dei Moschi in Frigia', in 
Athenaeum 42 (Pavia, 1964), 52 ff., reading the name of the Mushki in the Hittite 
hieroglyphic rock-inscription of Kizildag near Konya, identifies this site and that of 
Karadağ nearby with two fortresses of Midas. 

3 See M. E. L. Mallowan, Nimrud and its Remains, 1, 205, and cf. now 
A, 10, 21 ff. 4 Sri, 28. 5 11, 3, vol. 2, $516. 
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older Hittite world, having been partly built on the ruins of the 
kingdom of Arzawa and its smaller neighbours. 

The Phrygians, while they superposed a new society in the 
form of a social order of horse-rearing aristocrats ruling over the 
older natives, became associated with a vast and powerful land- 
owning priesthood such as that of Pessinus,! of a conservative 
type, having pre-Phrygian origins. Gordion took the place of a 
Hittite township, the cemetery of which has been found.” Phry- 
gian pottery, though not derived from that of the Hittites, is 
basically Anatolian in inspiration and derivation. It is of two 
main kinds: east of a line drawn from the Sangarius through the 
centre of the Konya Plain to the Taurus, it is polychrome, with 
geometric animals and designs—a style, called Alisar IV from the 
type-site, employing a technique which has very ancient roots in 
Central Anatolia; to the west, it is mainly grey or red monochrome 
(bucchero), a type which can also be followed back to the Bronze 
Age. Some gaily decorated plastic vases of polychrome ware were 
also found at Gordion and are particularly notable. It has been 
suggested that these are imports, and that the polychrome style 
belongs to Tabal and the Luwians of the east, while the grey 
bucchero alone is purely Phrygian.? 

The Tabalian campaign of Tiglath-pileser III (conducted by 
his ra? Sage, a high-ranking military officer) is apparently depicted 
both in reliefs from Tiglath-pileser’s palace at Nimrüd* and in 

olychrome frescoes from the governor’s palace at Tell Ahmar 
(Til-Barsib in North Syria). These show us the earliest repre- 
sentations of the Eastern Phrygians or Moscho-Tabalians; they 
are men with fine, somewhat Greek features and black or some- 
times red curly hair and close beards, wearing earrings of Lydian 
type,® long shirts with horizontal coloured bands and tassels at 
the corners, and high buskins identical with those typical both 
of Phrygians and Paphlagonians, ‘reaching to the middle of the 
calf’, as described by Herodotus (vir. 72, 73). In his day, Phry- 
gian military equipment was completed by plaited helmets, small 
spears, and shields common to other central Anatolian tribes. Such 
is the armament of the Phrygian soldiers depicted on the coloured 
clay tiles found at the early sixth-century East Phrygian site of 
Pazarlı.” The women shown at Til-Barsib are unveiled and wear 


1 §1, 6, 39 ff. 2 but, 21. 

3 §v1, 8, including a distribution map. See Plate 158(2). 

4 Su, 2, xx-xxili and pls. xLv—Lv. 

5 §u, 7, pl. xrix; $ıv, 12, frontispiece, xv-xvıı, pls. 1, 109-20, 266, 336-48. 
9 Sir, 10, figs. 157-8; Bet, 2, 17, 18, 23. 7 Ant, 19, pls. Liv, zv. 
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long shirts, gaily striped horizontally, and short coats similar to 
those of the men, with bell-shaped tassels. A sculptured stone 
figure wearing a dress of this type was found near Maras.! To 
secure their dress, Phrygian men used a large ornate fibula of 
bronze, the best illustration of which is that worn by Urpalla in 
the relief at Ivriz.? A hundred and forty-five of these fibulae were 
found at Gordion in the Great Tumulus.? On the reliefs of 
Sargon,* Phrygian tributaries are represented wearing this large 
bow-shaped fibula on their long dresses; the fashion spread both 
southwards and eastwards to Maras,? Zincirli and Carchemish.? 

The rise to power of Midas’s kingdom in western Phrygia is 
the most significant event in the later eighth century in Anatolia. 
Midas, son of Gordius, perhaps a usurper, was a legendary figure 
of such wealth, in the memory of the Greeks, that he was popu- 
larly thought by them to have possessed the power of turning all 
he touched to gold. By the late eighth century, Phrygia was 
supreme over the ancient kingdom of Lydia, through which 
roads (forerunners of the Persian Royal Road)® ran from the 
interior to the Greek cities and ports of the Ionian coast. Midas is 
said both to have taken to wife the daughter of Agamemnon, the 
king of Cyme in Aeolis (a valuable testimony to the importance 
of the city at that time) and to have been the first of the 
‘barbarians’ to make an offering at the great shrine of Apollo at 
Delphi, presenting nothing less than his royal throne (Herodotus, 
1. 14). This is only one example of a close interchange of goods 
and cultural influences which took place at this period between 
the two countries. But the excavators of Gordion have also found 
evidence of contacts with North Syria and Urartu.® ‘Cups of 
Tabal with ears of gold’ and ‘censers of Tabal' were exported 
as far as Musasir.1° It is evident that Midas was bidding for the 
support of the Greek cities as well as of Urartu in his trial of 
strength with the Assyrians. 

Phrygian ring-handled bowls?! were exported to the Ionian 
cities, and phialai mesomphaloi, bowls with a central thumb-hold 
used in Anatolia for making libations especially in the cult of the 
Great Mother, were carried to the mainland of Greece.!? Remains 
of great wine-mixing bowls decorated with ‘bird-women’ set on 


1 §1v, rt, fig. 63. 2 Sum, ro, fig. 796. See Plate 159(2). 
3 §111, 28; $ıv, 10. See Plate 158(4). * $ıv, 2, pl. 106 dis. See Plate 159(4). 
Rëm, 10, fig. 805. € bm, 10, fig. 953; $ıv, 7, vol. 1v, pl. riv. 

? Sm, 15, part 1, pl. B, 64C. 8 $1, 10. 

9 Sıv, 10. 10 §11, 6, lines 358, 361. 


11 See Plate 158(c). 2 §1y, 13. 
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tripod stands! have been found in many Greek shrines. Although 
these bowls and stands originated in Urartu, it is likely that the 
Phrygians helped to convey them to Greece. The earliest Greek 
object found at Gordion as yet is a ‘bird bowl’ of East Greek 
ware, to be dated c. 650 B.c., but Phrygian objects of the eighth 
century B.c. have been recognized at Delphi, Olympia, Perachora, 
the Argive Heraeum, Aétos (Ithaca), the Temples of Aphaea 
(Aegina) and Orthia (Sparta), Mitylene, Rhodes and Ephesus.” 

Phrygian architecture was well developed. Vitruvius (11. 1, 68) 
describes their houses as built of wooden logs laid in a trench 
excavated in a mound and then covered with reeds, brushwood 
and earth; this exactly recalls the construction of the funerary 
tumuli excavated at Gordion. That such log huts were not 
just made to be buried in tumuli but were also built as habitations 
is as yet otherwise unattested, but it seems perfectly possible. 
Houses of the late eighth century at Gordion were built some- 
times of stone, sometimes of crude brick, using a half-timber 
structure, and the walls were sometimes bedded on parallel logs. 
As to ground plans, excavations at Gordion have revealed the 
existence in the pre-Cimmerian levels of a building of megaron 
type, a plan of great antiquity in Anatolia; the Gordion megaron, 
which may have been a palace, possessed an upper floor or 
gallery. Floors were covered with pebble mosaics as early as 
750 B.C. at Gordion. Simple wall frescoes were attempted.? The 
appearance of Phrygian houses may be gauged from the carved 
rocks representing the facades of elaborate buildings, probably 
temples, and illustrating them in stone at Arslankaya, Bahsayis, 
Demirkale or Midas City.4 These and some valuable, if childlike, 
“doodlings’ scratched at Gordion® confirm that the Phrygians’ 
houses possessed pitched roofs (known also in Urartu) of a type 
made of a framework of wooden beams supporting a covering of 
reeds and clay. Their gables were crowned by large horn-shaped 
finials, a stone example of which has been found at Gordion, but 
which were perhaps more usually of wood. As houses with 
friezes supported on dentils and similar, though simpler, finials 
are also depicted in Lycian house-shaped tombs,® it may be in- 
ferred that these types of timber dwelling in both localities go 
back to a common original parent, a type of Western Anatolian 
(Luwian) house of the late Bronze Age that still awaits discovery. 
The doorways of Phrygian houses, to judge from the rock-cut 

1 Gir, 23. 2 §iv, 10; $1, 2, 186; §1v, 13, pls. 52-5; $ıv, 5. 

3 Bre, 16, parts r and 2. * Siri, ro, figs. 1026-31, 1033; $ıv, 14. 

5 §iv, 16, part 1. € §111, 10, figs. 232, 242, 244. 
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facades, seem to have been hidden under, or at least flanked, by 
a large geometrically patterned screen, perhaps formed of wood- 
work employing marquetry, perhaps formed by a hanging 
carpet; in both these crafts the Phrygians were traditionally most 
skilled. By the sixth century such screens on buildings were 
replaced at Gordion, Pazarli! and elsewhere by ornamented revet- 
ments fixed to the anzae and made of baked clay tiles, moulded in 
low relief; they are painted in gay polychrome with figures of 
men or animals, and are obviously related both to Greek and to 
Oriental art. It is perhaps not insignificant that tradition ascribed 
the invention of the frieze (Latin: phrygium) to the Phrygians. 
No city plan has yet been excavated, but remains of a massive 
city wall of crude brick have been found at Gordion, forming 
part of an entire fortified citadel dating from the eighth century 
B.C.? Its gateway was built of hewn stone with a slight inward 
batter and was placed diagonally to the line of the streets. An 
Assyrian bas-relief depicting an Anatolian town? suggests that a 
star-shaped city plan formed with re-entrants and pointed pro- 
jecting bastions may have already existed, thus anticipating 
Vauban. Clearly this great Phrygian architectural tradition, like 
Phrygian skills displayed in other fields, could not have failed to 
exert great influence on the archaic Greek cities of the littoral. 
These and many other powerful cities were built along trade 
routes connecting, as we have said above, Phrygia with Greece 
and the west on the one hand and Assyria, Urartu and Iran on 
the other. To Greece brazen Urartian cauldrons with their tripod 
supports and ornamented handles were exported, their handles 
shaped in the likeness of woman-headed birds overlooking 
the rim inwards, fabulous creations which may have suggested 
to the Greeks the story of the unhappy Phineus and the Harpies.4 


IV. PHRYGIAN LIFE AND CULTURE 


The best known feature of Central Anatolia was the so-called 
* Royal Road', established by the Persian Kings, running from 
Ephesus to the Cilician Gates and thus on to Susa, being divided 
in Lydia and Phrygia into ‘twenty araßpoi (stations)’ within a 
distance of ninety-four and a half parasangs (Herodotus, v. 52). 
But there was certainly an equally important parallel line farther 
north running through Smyrna.? The ‘Royal Road’ crossed the 
Halys by a bridge (Herodotus, 1. 75) made of rough stonework, 

1 Gu, 17; 19. ? See Plate 160. 3 Gir, 2, pls. XLV, XLVI. 

4 &iv, 17; Bet, 1. 5 61, 7, 27 f; $1, 10. 
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remains of which still exist at Cesnir Kóprü.! It was really a trade- 
route of immemorial antiquity going back to Hittite Imperial 
times. At Pteria (Boğazköy) it met a cross artery that ran north- 
wards to the sea at Sinope, or southwards through Mazaca and 
through the Taurus to the Euphrates and Syria. A section of it, 
surfaced with cut stones, leading from Gordion to Ancyra, has 
been uncovered near Gordion by the American excavators.? 
These ancient trade-routes lent Phrygia a particular importance 
to her neighbours, because of her natural assets. Of these, the 
first was the quality of her grasslands, which supported large 
flocks of fine sheep. The Anatolian sheep bore the best wool, 
and Aristagoras remarked on the Phrygians' wealth in sheep 
(Herodotus, v. 49). Even today the Ankara goat's wool, known 
as mohair, is world-famous. The conversion of these fleeces into 
textiles, tapestries and carpets was a traditional craft. Patterned 
or embroidered textiles may be seen in the fine dress of Urpalla of 
Tyana depicted at Ivriz.? Timber was also an important economic 
factor. The neighbourhood of Midas City still harbours valuable 
forests. At Gordion, the following woods have been noted by the 
excavators as used in building, cabinet-making and inlaying of 
furniture: cedar and Syrian juniper (logs) pear, box, maple, 
poplar, black pine, pine, and yew. Some of these woods still grow 
in the vicinity of the site.* Lastly, by the time of the Early Iron 
Age the mineral deposits of Anatolia had already been famous 
for one thousand years, having been exploited since the times of 
the Assyrian merchants of Kültepe. The ancient silver and lead 
mines of Bulgar Maden, and haematite, were important natural 
resources. Crystal onyx,5 mica came from Phrygia. Miltos, red 
earth or ochre used for paint, was obtained from Cappadocia, 
but, being exported through Sinope, was called “Sinopic 
earth" 8 Sinope also produced red lead; bronzes and slaves were 
exported from Meshech and Tubal, and horses and mules from 
Togarmah (the Assyrian Til-garimmu) according to Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 13 f.) 

The excavations at Gordion conducted by the Körte brothers 
in 1901 and since 1950 by the University of Pennsylvania? 
showed from actual finds that the Phrygians had reached con- 
siderable mastery in several crafts, whether as bronze-workers 
accomplished in both casting and raising, or as expert cabinet- 
makers and weavers, as workers in ivory, as makers of woollen felt 

1 Be, 6, 2. ? §1, ro. 3 See Plate 159(2). 4 §1v, 16, part 1. 

5 K. Kannanberg, K/einasiens Natürschätze (Berlin, 1897), p. 207. 

6 $1, 7, 28. ? Sırı, 17 and 28. 
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or as weavers of linen, hemp, mohair, and perhaps also tapestry.! 
Phrygian carpets (ramnres), direct ancestors of the Turkish 
carpet, were famous—the word is still preserved in the French 
tapis The influence of their designs and techniques, especially 
in woodwork, textiles and tapestry, was certainly carried far afield 
and influenced early Greek art, Phrygian patterns being clearly 
recognizable in East Greek painted pottery of the seventh cen- 
tury.? Embroidery, especially in gold threads, is said to have been 
a Phrygian invention, the Latin word for an embroiderer being 
pArygio. Fragments of a woven garment, evidently a royal robe, 
made of woven threads strung with tiny gold beads were found 
at Carchemish.* Many of the craftsmen practising these arts 
clustered round the royal palace, being organized very closely 
into craft-guilds of great antiquity. 

Throughout the Phrygians’ art, great play in ornament is made 
with interlacing or isolated geometric patterns, and swastikas, 
maeanders, mazes, lozenges—with this was doubtless connected 
their interest in Maze games,® the /udus Troianus. But their human 
figures are weak: their animals with stylized muscles, their limbs 
often bordered by rows of dots, but influenced by Mesopotamian, 
Urartian and Phoenician ideas of art, are more effective. 

The Phrygians also appear, however, to have preserved a tradi- 
tion of free-standing sculpture, though the earliest surviving 
example (at Palanga) is not earlier than the seventh century ;? it 
bears inscriptions in late Hittite hieroglyphs. At Bogazköy, in 
the gateway, was found a remarkable statue of the goddess Cybele 
wearing a high headdress and holding her nude breasts, but clad 
in a skirt. She is flanked by two youths who play the chief musical 
instruments of her cult, the double aulos and lyre respectively, 
the au/os-player's cheeks being comically puffed out—theseare the 
very instruments on which Marsyas and Apollo vied with each 
other before Midas as the unlucky spectator. This remarkable 
group is attributed to the sixth century s.c." A fragmentary torso 
representing the goddess Agdistis was also found at Midas City.8 


1 Sırı, 5. 
2 O. Bloch and W.von Wartburg, Dictionnaire ¢tymologique de la langue 


française (Paris, 1950), p. 595. 


3 $vrr, 2, n. 50; Amt, 2, fig. 67. 4 bm, 15, part 11, 250 ff., pl. 63. 
5 W. F. J. Knight, ‘Maze Symbolism and the Trojan Game’, in Antiquity, 6 
(1932), 445 ff. 


$ Amt, 10, fig. 786. 

7 &iv, 3. G. Neumann, Nachr. Göttingen, 1959, 101 f., has suggested that the 
flanking figures represent two Daktyloi, Tits and Kyllenos. See Plate 159(c). 

8 §111, 10, figs. 1108-9. 
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In some ofthese works the human body is columnar in appearance, 
even basically resembling a cylinder, and one has the feeling that 
this school of human sculpture is created from a tree-trunk, not, as 
in the East, from a cube of stone. Such works afterwards ob- 
viously wereconnected with, or perhaps moulded, the ideas of some 
early Ionic Greek sculptors such as those of Samos and Naxos, 
where the dedicator of a well-known cult statue of the goddess 
Hera bears a purely Asiatic name, Cheramyes. 

The Phrygians’ skill in rock-carving, inherited from the stone- 
masons of the Bronze Age, enabled them to carve the representa- 
tions of architectural house- or temple-fagades which have been 
already mentioned. Smaller works, too, exist in the form of shrines 
showing the goddess Cybele from Ankara;! but a series of slabs of 
red andesite showing heraldic animals, now in the Ankara Mu- 
seum, betray North Syrian influence, and may be by North Syrian 
or Urartian artists.2 They were found scattered but come from 
some Phrygian palace or shrine, probably at Yalincak, 15 km. 
from Ankara. The Phrygians even seem to have been gardeners, 
for Midas is said to have ‘discovered’ roses and to have possessed 
a rose-garden on the Phrygian Mount Olympus. 

Proofs of the Phrygians’ accomplishments in the more abstract 
and intellectual arts are inevitably intangible and harder to show. 
But here the Phrygians were also evidently of importance, being 
reputedly great musicians, the inventors of the mode which bears 
their name. The Phrygians are credited by Greek tradition with 
the invention of cymbals, flutes, the triangle and syrinx, though 
this need mean no more than that they inherited some of these 
from their Hittite predecessors and taught their uses to the 
Greeks. But in the Bible (Gen. iv. 22) Tubal-Cain, i.e. ‘Tubal-the- 
Smith’, who bears the name of the Tabalians, is the brother of 
Jubal, inventor of lyre-playing and flute-playing. Some of these 
claims may be partly factual. At Bogazköy, as mentioned above, 
a fine Phrygian sculpture of the Mother Goddess was found, 
accompanied by two figures, a double-clarinet (aulos) player and a 
lyre (cithara) player. In the diffusion of the alphabet to the west, 
however, usually attributed to the Phoenicians, the Phrygians 
certainly played a most important role. One of the bronze vessels 
found in the Great Tumulus at Gordion, which must be dated 
before 700 B.c., bears in wax a short inscription in the Phrygian 
language, written in the Phrygian form of the alphabet. This use 
of wax for inscribing messages suggests that wax-covered writing 
tablets were already in use here as in Assyria. It is common know- 

1 §1v, 15. See Plate 159(2). ? Gri, 10, figs. 1053-6. 
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ledge that the Phrygian alphabet, no less than the Ionic and other 
Greek alphabets, is derived from the Phoenician. But that the 
Phrygian letters most closely resemble both the earliest Greek 
examples as yet known—those from Crete, and those on Late 
Geometric vases found in Attica—has aroused little attention. The 
system of writing lines in alternate directions, called boustrophédon 
(‘as the ox turns in the plough’), which is used in early Greek 
scripts, is apparently derived through Phrygia from the Hittite 
hieroglyphs. A Phrygian inscription mentioning Mita (Midas) 
was found as far east as Tyana;! another occurs at Midas City on 
a rock facade, and it seems that the mixing of races and cultures at 
Midas’s court permitted the evolution there of a script more flexi- 
ble than the cumbrous Hittite hieroglyphs used elsewhere in Ana- 
tolia.? Inscriptions in the Phoenician alphabet were written and 
read no farther away than at Karatepe in the Taurus. In short, the 
Phrygian alphabet may well prove to be a parent of those of 
Greece, and Gordion the place of its invention in the mid-eighth 
century B.c.? The relation of the Phrygian script to other Anato- 
lian alphabets such as those of Lydia, Lycia, and Pamphylia has 
scarcely been studied, but must be close. Though the surviving 
examples of these scripts are not earlier than the fifth century B.c., 
their origins must go back much farther. As yet, the Phrygian in- 
scriptions cannot really be understood, as the material istooscanty; 
that the Phrygians possessed a literature is unprovable, but a pre- 
cious Greek tradition, which declared Aesop to be a Phrygian, 
ascribed to them the invention of the animal ible: a form of folk- 
literature of great antiquity in the East and usually unwritten. The 
home of the animal-fable, in which the normal roles are reversed 
and animals play the parts of men, is, par excellence, India; but 
traces of it can be detected in Sumer in the third millennium s.c. 
in the Royal Graves of Ur in the scenes decorating a lyre, and in a 
relief at Tell Halaf in North Syria in the tenth century B.c., in the 
motif of the ‘Animal Orchestra’, a theme which lived on into 
modern times to enter into the Grimm Brothers’ tales in the form 
of the Musicians of Bremen. Similar satirical animal fables are de- 
picted in New Kingdom Egypt, but have not yet been found in 
Hittite sources. These might still, however, prove to have been 
the missing medium of transmission of such stories from Sumer 
to the Phrygians. 


1 See J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire (1929), pl. ıv and p. 14. 

2 A, 15. 

3 See A, 15, but contra, J. Naveh, 4.7.4. 77 (1973), 1 ff., who argues that the 
Greeks borrowed their alphabet direct from the Proto-Canaanite script, ¢. 1100 B.c. 
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V. THE PHRYGIAN LANGUAGE 


The Phrygians’ origins remain something of a mystery, and so 
does their language. In the eastern half of the plateau chiefly, 
the Hittite hieroglyphs were used to write the Luwian tongue but 
from the late eighth to fifth century pc a handful of very short 
Phrygian texts survives which, as they are written in their alpha- 
bet of Greek type, can be read though they cannot be understood. 
Lexicographers and other writers have preserved for us the 
alleged meanings of some hundred Phrygian words, but all this 
is hardly enough to permit the re-creation of even the most 
rudimentary grammar or syntax. In fact, survivals of the Phry- 
gian language linger into Roman times, occurring in bilingual 
form with Greek translations on tombstone inscriptions from the 
region south of the thirty-ninth parallel. These are called ‘Late 
Phrygian’ texts in contrast to the earlier group known as ‘archaic’.? 
But their value as aids in interpreting those texts of nine hundred 
years before is naturally debatable. The opinions of scholars, 
therefore, as to the affinities of the archaic Phrygian language are, 
not surprisingly, divided: some have claimed it as an Indo- 
European language of the satam branch and have declared it 
closest to Armenian; and this would consort well with, and is 
perhaps influenced by, the dictum of Herodotus who calls the 
Armenians droıkoı Tov Ppvyav.? But this view is now rejected 
by scholars* who have shown that Phrygian is not a satam speech 
but basically an Anatolian language, connected with Hittite or, 
it may yet be shown, with Luwian.® If this is so, it will imply 
that the true original, native tongue of the Phrygian invaders has 
probably been absorbed into a patois of their subjects—a by no 
means improbable conclusion. 


VI. PHRYGIAN RELIGION 


The Phrygians’ religion clearly consisted of at least two strata: 
primitive Anatolian and Indo-European. 

The oldest, most basic and characteristic worship of Phrygia 
was the cult of the Great Mother of Nature, called Kubaba by the 
Luwians east of the Halys, Kybele or Kybebe by the Lydians, 
Kubile or Matar Kubile in Phrygia, Cybele by the Greeks; she was 


1 $v, 3, 7, 8, 145 G, 7. 2 $v, I, 12, 13. 3 $v, 5, II. 

4 6v, 4; Bun, 13, 123 ff.; Bet, 29, 6, 7. See also A, 14. 
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also called Agdistis (‘she of the rock’, from agdos, meaning ‘rock’ 
in Phrygian) by the Phrygians. She and her youthful male con- 
sort were evidently worshipped from primeval antiquity in Ana- 
tolia, at least from the Neolithic Period, as is shown by finds of the 
seventh millennium B.c. of clay statuettes of the goddess seated 
with her lions (or perhaps leopards), at Hacılar near Lake Burdur.! 
Her worship (as a bisexual figure) appears to have spread far east 
and south through Anatolia and north-west Syria, where it ap- 
pears at an early date in Bambyce-Hierapolis as Kombabos or in 
the Legend of Gilgamesh Khumbaba.? In Roman times one of 
her great shrines was at Pessinus, where one version of the story 
of Agdistis-Cybele was told and recorded by Arnobius. Her 
worship there was sufficiently important for her cult figure, a 
black stone, to be transferred from there to Rome under the title 
of ‘Bona Dea’ in 204 B.c. The latter is perhaps again an illustra- 
tion of religious continuity in Anatolia, for a deity called the 
‘Black Goddess’ was worshipped by the Hittites.? 

Several myths were current concerning the Great Goddess of 
Nature and her lover-consort Attis, and formed the iepös Aóyos 
which explained or justified the enactment of an annual cycle of 
ritual. According to one version, Agdistis was a bisexual monster 
who fell in love with the beautiful Attis, son-in-law of the king 
of Pessinus, destroyed him and his city and castrated itself, thus 
becoming female. Such barbarous themes of monstrous gods 
born from a rock, of gods and demigods mutilating or slaying one 
another, or their own parents or offspring, are found in Hittite 
texts of the Bronze Age such as the ‘Song of Ullikummi’. A 
milder version of the story, much abbreviated, describes Agdistis’s 
love for Attis who, in the flower of his youth and beauty, is 
killed in a boar-hunt. But by dint of his worshippers enacting an 
annual spring ritual of passionate lamentation, including self- 
mutilation, he is annually resuscitated, thus reviving the flagging 
forces of nature. In the course of the ritual, excitement rose to 
such a pitch that the most fervent devotees of the goddess cas- 
trated themselves in honour of her and of Attis, and became his 
and her priests, as described in a moving poem of Catullus. This 
ferocious cult of the goddess, for whose sake her handsome lover 
suffers and dies, filtered early westwards to Ionia, but was re- 
flected in a softer and, indeed, more romantic form in various 
Greek myths connected with Asia Minor. In these recurs a theme 
of a youth beloved by a goddess, who brings misfortune on him 
by her love; such is that of the Moon and Endymion on Mount 

1 §y1, 8. 2 $vi, 1, 7. 3 Get, 6. 4 $vi, 5. 
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Latmus or that of Aphrodite and Anchises on Ida.! These themes 
appear to be derived from aspects of the worship of an ultimately 
bisexual deity.? 

Being a fierce and implacable goddess of the rocks, Cybele’s 
centres of worship were most often located on mountains after 
which her local cults were commonly named (e.g. the Berecyn- 
thian, the Dindymene, Sipylene or Lobrine Mother). At her 
sanctuary on Sipylus near Smyrna was a rock-carved statue of the 
goddess, which still survives; it was interpreted by the Greeks as 
a figure of Niobe weeping for her children, slain by Apollo and 
Artemis; it has been identified as the central feature of a possibly 
Bronze Age water-sanctuary.? In fact, Cybele was regularly be- 
lieved to issue from bare cliffs beside which fresh water rose, and 
between the eighth and sixth centuries pc great facades repre- 
senting her temples were carved on such rock faces in the specially 
sacred plateau between Eskisehir and Afyon Karahisar, where the 
sacred Phrygian rivers rise. These façades, the most famous of 
which bears an inscription containing the name of Midas, are to- 
day among the most remarkable antiquities of Anatolia. That at 
Arslankaya shows the goddess herself, represented standing facing 
frontally, in a niche between rampant lions—an association of the 
goddess with lions which is repeated throughout antiquity in her 
cult. Other rock carvings merely show a house or temple front, 
decorated with elaborate geometrical patterns representing a car- 
pet or tapestry. 

According to some ancient authorities the cult of the Kabeiroi, 
which included that of Dionysus, son of Zeus Sabazius and 
Semele, was introduced to Miletus and other Greek cities from 
Phrygia? There are good arguments for thinking that the wor- 
ship of the Kabeiroi derives from the world of the Hittites. To the 
Indo- European stratum in the religion of the Phrygians, we may 
assign a cult of Zeus called Mazeus (cf. the Iranian Mazda), also 
called Bagaios (Iranian baga=‘god’) or Papas (‘Father’)— 
a general term equally applicable to Attis or other gods; also that 
of Men, an equestrian male Moon god. These, however, might 
perhaps be explained as relics of the Achaemenid Persian rule. 

Some other figures are little more than names, but imply some 
degree of cult. Aristaeus, another fertility figure, in reality (in the 
writer's opinion) may be but a form of *Agdistaeos (d and r being 


1 $vi, 1; Ban, 4. 

2 The variations on this theme and its origins are explained in full in Bett, 4, 
217 ff. 3 §u 4. 

4 S111, 10, 1023-33; $111, 13; $1v, 4, 14. See Plate 157(4). 5 §vi,g. * G,6. 
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to some extent interchangeable in Hittite hieroglyphs), meaning 
‘he who belongs to Agdistis’ ;! Marsyas was a river god, inventor 
of the syrinx, who, after failing in a music contest with Apollo,” was 
slain, presumably to revive; Lityerses was a rather ferocious form 
of John Barleycorn, slain by Heracles and annually lamented by 
the reapers. A hero, Tyris or Tyrimnus, is also mentioned but 
really appears to belong to Lydia, where he is equated with 
Apollo-Helius. Ascanius, or Ascaénus, is identified with Men. 
Telesphorus is a dwarf-like, hooded figure who appears first in 
Hellenistic times. 

The Phrygian pantheon, as envisaged in Roman times at least, 
is depicted on a rustic rock-relief at Asi Yozgat, about sixty kilo- 
metres east of Ankara. It consists of Cybele on her lion, Heracles, 
a seated figure (Attis?), Asclepius, Telesphorus, and finally a 
figure in a shrine with an eagle who represents either Cronus or 
Zeus. A goat (Amalthea or perhaps the goat which suckled Attis) 
is also represented? in the group. 

There were Phrygian ‘mysteries’ of Attis, involving initia- 
tions, at least in late times. Of them we know virtually nothing.? 
In short, the Phrygians’ religion, like their empire, remains vague, 
amorphous, barbaric and mysterious. 


VII. THE NEIGHBOURS OF THE PHRYGIANS 


But Anatolia did not consist only of Phrygians. What do we 
know of their neighbours in the west during this dark period? 
From historical sources, very little; nor is there any great prospect 
of increasing our information, save by fortunate archaeological 
excavation. We find the western slopes descending from the 
dios along the Maeander River valley inhabited by the 

ydians, alias Méioi, Maioi or Maiones, whose origins and 
early history are lost in legend. Perhaps these may be the same as 
a people called by the Hittites Masha, whose name may, it has 
been suggested, be reflected in that of the ancient Lydian epony- 
mous hero Masnes.? 

The Heraclid (otherwise Tylonid) Dynasty, ending with 
Myrsilus, c. 700 B.c., was said to have reigned for 505 years; this 
brings us to a date c. 1205 B.c., shortly before the fall of the 
Hittite Empire. The Lydians' surviving inscriptions are relatively 
late; but they are partly bilingual and seem to show a relation 
between their language and Hittite, or perhaps Palaic.8 Their 


1 Seit, 4. ? See above, p. 432 n. 7. 3 $vi, 1. 4 $vir, 17. 
5 Se, 17. € (Lydian and Palaite) Bett, 8, 13, 26, 27. 
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chief goddess is called by them Artimu, in Greek Artemis, and 
was identified by them with the Luwian Kubaba (Herodotus, 
v. 102). Her world-famous shrine at Ephesus was traditionally 
founded by the Amazones; it is clearly pre-Greek. The cult of 
Dionysus, god of wine, appears also to have been largely native 
to Lydia under the name of Bacchus, and to have been imported 
from there to Greece.! Local Lydian worships disclose, otherwise, 
principally the adoration of a triad, the Mother Goddess, a 
male god often equated with Zeus, and Mén—the equestrian 
Moon god.” 

No early Lydian settlements, and until now no Lydian works 
of art earlier than the seventh century B.c., have as yet been identi- 
fied, though discoveries may reasonably be hoped for in the 
excavations now in progress at the site of Sardis. But it seems 
that the Lydians preserved a direct tradition of civilization more 
or less unbroken from the Late Bronze Age (although backward 
tribal communities remained in some areas until Hellenistic 
times). This is hinted at by Herodotus who carries back the 
pedigree of the ruling family to Heracles, or even Atys son 
of Manes (Masnes), i.e. to a dim heroic age; the last member 
of the dynasty bore a name, Myrsilus, which closely resembles 
the Hittite name of Murshilish. Hittite rock-carvings accom- 
panied by Hittite hieroglyphs, belonging to the Hittite Empire, 
exist at Karabel (Nymphi) and Sipylus, both being well known 
in antiquity. To the Greek mind the Lydians were aliens, 
depraved Orientals; nevertheless, the Lydians were famous as 
horsemen, musicians, traders, and bankers, who used the natural 
wealth of their land in precious metals and the gold washings of 
Pactolus for their momentous gift to mankind, the invention of 
coinage.3 

Of the Carians and Lelegians, almost nothing specific is known 
except that the Carians made good soldiers and left their graffiti 
in Egypt, where they served as mercenaries in the seventh and 
sixth centuries B.c.4 The Carians, like the Pamphylians, had a 
script and language of their own; it is partly legible but cannot be 
understood at present. It is possibly Hittito-Luwian in origin.® 
The Carians claimed to be autochthonous inhabitants of Anatolia, 
and to be related to the Lydians and Mysians. Their custom of 


1 Set, 1. 2 $vir, 22. 3 See A, 4, 510 ff. 

4 $v, 5; $vır, 9; A, 7. An important addition to the corpus of Carian inscriptions 
from Egypt is the group of Carian-Egyptian tomb-stones found at Memphis by 
W. B. Emery; see F.£.4. 56 (1970), 6 f., pls. x, xv. 

5 ávri, 13; A, 11. 
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having queens to rule over them recalls the important place given 
to women among the Lycians. According to Thucydides, in the 
Late Bronze Age they were active pirates and colonists of the ad- 
jacent Aegean islands, repressed by Minos of Crete, but of this 
there is no archaeological confirmation whatsoever. But at Müs- 
kebi, on the Halicarnassus peninsula, a rich Mycenaean cemetery 
has been found, while at Dirmil another cemetery of the Proto- 
geometric Age has been uncovered, showing that Greek penetra- 
tion of this area certainly took place in the Late Bronze Age and 
survived into that of Iron.! 

With Lycia we fare a little better, although over the origins of 
the Lycians the greatest obscurity still hangs. But it is now certain 
that they were an Anatolian people of great antiquity, also related 
to the Hittites, and thus can trace their history in Asia Minor back 
into the Bronze Age. This much is clear from their language, with 
examples of which in inscriptions, some bilingual, albeit no earlier 
in date than the fourth century B.c., we are fortunate enough to be 
provided.? Asa result, it has recently been identified successfully 
as a dialect of the Luwian language, known (though poorly) from 
cuneiform texts found in the library of the Hittite kings, and 
Luwian deities can be identified in Lycian personal names.? It is 
assumed too (plausibly enough) that the Lycians were descended 
from the people called Lukka, who are mentioned in the Late 
Bronze Age and figure among the Sea Raiders of Egypt. In the 
Iron Age the Lycians’ chief cities were Xanthus, Pinara, Myra, 
Phellus and Antiphellus, but as yet no notable remains of occupa- 
tion have been found, either in the recent French excavations at 
Xanthus or elsewhere along the rocky Lycian coasts, to occur 
earlier than the eighth century s.c. But recent finds near Elmalı 
further inland strongly point to early Lycian settlement there in 
the Early Bronze Age? Like that of Caria, Lycian society was 
organized to give an important place to women, through whom 
inheritance seems to have been reckoned on a matrilinear basis.5 
The Lycians appear to have preserved a spirit of national organi- 
zation from the Heroic Age sufficiently strong to resist any Greek 
settlements being planted in Lycia, and to enable them to retain 
their national script and language till the fourth century s.c. 

Other traces of Luwian speech surviving into Roman times 


1 §vi1, 33. 2 Sven, 15, 21. See also A, 8. 

3 Bett, 19; cf. Bet, 27, 29, 31, 32. 

4 M. J. Mellink, ‘Excavations at Karatag-Semayük in Lycia, 1963’, in 4.7.4. 
68 (1964). 

5 See now S, Pembroke in F .£.8.H.O. 8 (1965), 217 f. 
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have also been found in Cilicia Aspera.! A native language also 
survived in Pamphylia, to be recorded in a peculiar script at Side 
in the fourth century B.c., but it is as yet not sufficiently clearly 
understood to be identified. But in the period of the Phrygian 
Empire, the most important Luwian-speaking area was clearly 
south-eastern Anatolia where, as mentioned above, a cluster of 
principalities, called ‘Land of Khatti’ by the Assyrians, survived 
the collapse of the Hittite Empire. These principalities, the most 
important of which were Kammanu (Malatya), Gurgum (Maras), 
Kummukh (Commagene) and Ungi (the 'Amüq), spoke a 
Luwian dialect, and wrote it in Hittite hieroglyphs.? They were 
allied with the Phrygians, and guarded the mountain roads of the 
Taurus which led from North Syria to the Anatolian plateau. 
Beyond them lay Carchemish; this great site was partly excavated 
by a British expedition before 1914.3 Its period of importance 
thereby disclosed seemed to be late Hittite, but it is now seen from 
documents found at Ras Shamra to have been the seat, in the 
Late Bronze Age, of the viceroy of the Hittite Emperor, from 
which he ruled over most of the states of Syria. Carchemish was 
rightly considered by the Assyrians as the chief of the Hittite 
states, controlling the great road and ford across the Euphrates 
leading to Mesopotamia. 

To help us form a picture of these diadochic principalities, we 
may note their actual pedigrees. That of the kings of Gurgum, 
recorded in their Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions, can be traced 
back to one La+i-—mas; that of Carchemish to Sukhis I (formerly 
read as Lukhas), both c. 950 B.c. Beyond these names are to 
be placed some obscure kings known at Carchemish from single 
references, probably to be assigned to the period 1200-1000 B.c.; 
at Malatya they go back to the eleventh century B.c., to which date 
the fine sculptured palace gateway at Malatya belongs.* It is clear 
that these Luwian principalities dated their independence from a 
time following soon after the collapse of the Hittite Empire. Until 
then, they had been for some centuries dominated by the kings 
of Khattusha; but when the storm passed, they revived and 
carried on into the Iron Age the customs, arts, cults, and tradi- 
tions of the Hittite Empire of which they were the veritable heirs. 

But their position in south-eastern Anatolia was not uncon- 
tested. Towards the vital centres of the Amanus and Taurus 
passes thrust other national groups. A figure known to Greek 
mythology as Mopsus, king of Colophon, possibly the same as a 
person of the fourteenth century B.c. known in Hittite records as 

1 Bet, rg. 2 $vir, 24. 3 Gur, re, 5 Gur, r2. 
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Mukshush, a western freebooter, appears to have led his followers 
through Pamphylia to settle finally on the slopes south of the 
Taurus at Ishtunda, and establish there his dynasty as the kings 
of the Danuniyim or Danuna, i.e. the Danaoı, with their capital 
at Adana;! their existence is disclosed by the finds at Karatepe 
and Domuz Tepe.? Mopsus was perhaps a Lydian or a half- 
Greek; in any event, he is the first figure of Greek mythology to 
emerge into historic reality. The Danuniyim were clients of the 
kings of Que (Cilicia). At Sam'al (Zincirli) on Mount Amanus 
was installed the Aramaean dynasty of Gabar, which claims to 
have been in conflict with the Danuniyim in the ninth century.? 
This dynasty goes back probably to the tenth century, about 
900 B.C., giving us the earliest indication of the most northerly 
thrust of the Aramaean people. Excavations at Zincirli by the 
German Oriental Society before the First World War have thrown 
much light on the importance of this site, where they found a 
series of palaces. Phoenician cultural influence was very powerful 
in this area and probably radiated from some local colony not 
yet discovered. 

These principalities, then, were the actors who played out their 
roles on the stage of history in the Dark Age of Anatolia, from the 
Bronze into the Iron Age. Though little chronicled, we can now 
see that these roles were dramatic and important. Surviving the 
collapse of the Hittite Empire and the blows of the Land and Sea 
Raiders, their kings made terms with the immigrant Phrygians 
and other tribes, stood firm on the Taurus and Amanus line, and 
succeeded in passing on to the West the tradition of Anatolian 
arts and culture until they were successively pressed back, then 
finally defeated, destroyed and obliterated by the Assyrians, 
whose custom, as was later said of the Romans, was 'to make a 
desert and call it peace’. 


1 $vir, 3; see also below, ch. xxxvi, sect. 111. 
2 ëmt, 11; $vu, 5. 3 §iv, 7; Bett, 25. 
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